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WANTED: Business Leaders With Broad Educational Backgrounds 


By 


Ellsworth Chunn, Ph.D.* 


The specialist may be too specialized. Schools 
have taught more and more about less and less 
until now we have the greatest assembly of com- 
partmentalized specialists in the world, in the opin- 
ion of some educators and industrialists. 

The drive to create more specialists developed 
into a situation which had an amusing result the 
other day. It was taking so long to work off his 
major that one boy bragged about his being the 
only one in the third grade able to vote. 

The leaders are generally agreed: industry 
needs more versatile leadership; executives need to 
be well-rounded in many phases of human activity. 


There is the story of the young man who ob- 
tained a broad liberal education in college and got 
a job in the mailing room of a large concern. After 
a short time this young man, because of his broad 
background and tremendous drive and initiative, 
was made head of the mailing room. In six months, 
he had displayed such an amazing grasp of his 
position that he was transferred to the accounting 
department. After a year, he was made head of 
it, a position he held for another year, when he 
was transferred to the job of sales manager. Again, 
because of his liberal background, he was able to 
rise quickly in the estimation of the management, 
and one day the boss called him in to say, “John, 
we are considering naming you Executive Vice 
President of this company. What do you think 
of that?” 

“Dad, that’s the smartest thing you ever did!” 

With America’s population now about 160 mil- 
lion, the number of people will increase to 190 
million by 1975. This means that the labor force 
will jump from 66.5 million at present up to 88.5 
million; it means that total wages and salaries will 
increase from $183.5 billion to $350 billion; the real 
income per capita will jump from $1,860 to $3,200. 
This also means that the total additional invest- 
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ment requirements by 1975 will reach the stagger- 
ing proportion of $265 billion. 

Such a tremendous increase in population and 
employment will call for many more leaders in all 
fields of endeavor. Business executives are com- 
ing to realize that the potential leadership pool 
must have men and women who are qualified by 
broad educational backgrounds to take charge of 
America’s future in industry, education, the clergy, 
and all phases of American life. As Ear] Bunting, 
Managing Director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said recently on “America’s Town 
Meeting” over the American Broadcasting network: 

“Because of the almost continuing demand dur- 
ing the past decade for constantly increased pro- 
duction, industry has made rather desperate efforts 
to locate enough engineers, scientists, and other 
technicians to meet its needs. Because of the 
emphasis on production and the personnel required 
for production, industry might have created the 
impression that it has no interest in the liberal 
arts graduate, and this is not so. 

“Manufacturing, which employs about a fourth 
of the total labor forces in this country, has about 
20 per cent of its total employment in non-technical 
or non-scientific occupations. These one-fifth of 
all the workers employed in manufacturing are in 
positions having to do with people much more than 
with things. Many major business problems are 
human rather than mechanical and industry func- 
tions best when human problems and _ tensions 
are least.” 

John Stuart Mill declared: ‘Men are men be- 
fore they are lawyers or physicians or manufac- 
turers; if you make them capable and sensible men, 
they will make themselves capable and sensible 
lawyers and physicians” or manufacturers. 

As Dr. William K. Selden, president of Illinois 
College, wrote: “The liberal man and woman must 
be sensitive to their environment, must understand 
the forces of history, must have knowledge of 
science, must appreciate the factors of human re- 
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lations, and must have a reverence for God.” 

These sentiments are echoed by industry’s top 
management, but their personne] directors do not 
always get the word. For example, Fortune maga- 
zine’s survey pointed out that 600 recruiters who 
contacted college seniors did not always share top 
management’s ideas on the broadly educated and 
proceeded to hire the specialists. At Yale, only 
16 out of 117 manufacturing companies said that 
they would want liberal arts graduates. At Johns 
Hopkins University, 145 recruiters wanted en- 
gineers, but only 16 wanted to interview liberal 
arts majors. 

On the other hand, General Motors, for ex- 
ample, last year employed 2,000 college graduates 
and of this number, 1,150 were majors in non- 
technical subjects. The 1,150 students were placed 
in jobs of public and community relations, insur- 
ance, production supervision, distribution, market- 
ing, personnel relations, purchasing, accounting, 
material and quality control. Personnel represen- 
tatives from such companies as U. S. Steel, Bell 
Telephone, Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and The 
Great Lakes Steel Company have sought more and 
more English majors for jobs that lead to execu- 
tive positions. 

Recently some Southern industrialists and pro- 
fessors met at an Education-Industry Conference 
at the University of North Carolina. The meeting 
was co-sponsored by the Southern Humanities Con- 
ference and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Representative executives and professors 
discussed the subject, ““The Humanities as Prepara- 
tion for a Business Career.” 

The consensus was that industry needs special- 
ists who have stronger foundations in the humani- 
ties, or liberal arts graduates who have acquaint- 
ances with specialties. Thus the well-rounded per- 
son would be one who is able to do something and 
is able to comprehend why he does it and what 
its results will be in human terms. 

Industry’s role in the job of making better 
educated persons was recently explained by the late 
Col. E. W. Palmer, President of the Kingsport 
Press, at the Education-Industry Conference at the 
University of North Carolina. Col. Palmer de- 
clared, “Industry should foster that broad type of 
education which promises the best and most com- 
prehensive preparation for life, whether for busi- 
ness, industry, or the professions. 

“Well-balanced preparation for life through 
higher education provides youth with a broader 
understanding and greater enjoyment in life, ex- 
clusive of any advantageous preparation for a busi- 
ness or professional career.” 

Col. Palmer’s sentiments resemble those of 
Peter Viereck of Mount Holyoke College: 

“If a society has material and political free- 
dom, as ours does, but culturally lusts after tabloid 
newspapers and commits television—if a society 
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talks civil liberties with the tongues of men and of 
angels but lacks inner cultural freedom, then its 
freedom becomes a sounding brassiness and a 
tinkling symbolism. 

“Tn such a society, for preserving or regaining 
your inner freedom, you must start out being a 
rank amateur, never a professional, this whether 
you are a poet, scholar, political leader, whether 
you are an artiste of life or of love or of cooking 

. . in an age of boorish narrow specialists and 
experts who do everything too well in unimagina- 
tive stereotypes, only the amateur can lead a free, 
vital, non-misspent life.” 

As Col. Palmer pointed out, education needs 
industry and industry needs education. There must 
be co-operation between the two because each is 
highly dependent on the other. If education under- 
stands the needs of industry, education can supply 
them. If industry understands the problems of 
education, industry can help to overcome them. 

Clemenceau observed, “War is too important 
a matter to be left to generals.” Col. Palmer de- 
clared that education of youth for life is too im- 
portant to leave entirely to educators; economics 
too important to leave to economists alone; atom 
bombs too important to leave totally in the hands 
of nuclear scientists; poetry too important to life’s 
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enjoyment to be left to English departments; and 
freedom of humanity too important to leave to the 
whims of political theorists. 

Industry may have given the impression that 
it is interested in specialists alone. The higher 
immediate rewards in the employment market for 
graduates with a kit of “practical” subjects has 
operated to our detriment. College students have 
failed to recognize that the immediate job is not 
the final one and have failed to heed industry’s 
continuous cautions that the way to advancement 
is through the broader educational channel. Col- 
lege students have thought narrowly on the feelings 
of Omar Khayyam, 

“Take the cash and let the credit go 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum.” 

Gilbert W. Chapman, President of Yale & Town 
Manufacturing Company, has said, “Our advanced 
technology has fostered the rapid growth of special- 
ization, and, with it, the intellectually incomplete 
man. There is a growing fear in the United States 
that we are facing as great a danger from internal 
ignorance as from external attack. The specialist 
must become the humanist.” 

In summation of the problem of obtaining busi- 
ness leaders with broad educational backgrounds, 
we may say that industry urgently needs them and 
is willing to amend its efforts to get them from 
the schools. Industry is not machines and produc- 
tions. It is men. 

Business leaders want well-educated persons. 
Business, feeling its civic responsibility, wants its 
employees to take part in civic affairs to build a 
better America. Business realizes that the jobs, 
freedom, and opportunity in the future depend on 
what we do in the present. The prosperous future 
we have a right to expect can be achieved through 
the good life. And the good life can be achieved 
by means of the broad educational background. 

During the depression, many young men and 
women worked their way through college. They 
learned to appreciate the fruits of labor and the 
importance of service toward the goal of the good 
life. One such young man who was waiting tables 
in his fraternity house for board and room was 
heckled one morning when he was slow delivering 
the hot cakes. He good-naturedly took the joking 
for awhile, but finally declared, “Don’t bother me, 
boys, I’m a born executive!” 

Perhaps too many who worked their way 
through college felt that some day they would 
achieve their birthright as executives and would 
no longer have to work as hard as they did during 
their youth. They have not found this to be true, 
but the same attitudes persist among  under- 
graduates. 

A practice in industry is the hiring of college 
graduates to train for future executive positions. 
As is common with training officers in the Army, 
these graduates are placed in routine positions at 
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the beginning so that they can learn their jobs 
from the ground up. Industry executives com- 
plain, however, that there are too many “born 
executives.”” C. A. Denson, Vice President in charge 
of Personnel of Stonecutter Mills, Inc., reflected 
that soon after college graduates start in his fac- 
tory, they are named foremen. But they do not 
want to be called foremen; they want higher-sound- 
ing titles. 

What are the faults of the specialists, in the 
opinion of industrialists? This question brings to 
mind the comment of the professor who was hav- 
ing trouble with the football player. The player 
was not doing too well on his books, despite tutors 
and special attention from the coaching staff and 
faculty. Exasperated, the professor finally de- 
clared: “It’s just a case of no spik!” 

It may be that too many specialists are victims 
of an inability to speak the language of the common 
man and, therefore, do not possess an understand- 
ing of the interests and needs of persons outside 
a particular specialty. 

The problem may be that of the sweet co-ed 
who went to see her faculty adviser to drop a 
course. 

“Why do you wish to drop psychology?” asked 
the professor. 

The sweet young thing rolled her eyes, brushed 
up her hair and declared emphatically, “They talk 
about nothing and they talk about it all the time!” 

This co-ed had a problem, too, of no spik, but 
the problem may also have been one of too much 
specialization. As one company president men- 
tioned, “The specialization is shocking. We are all 
obsessed with expertise.” 

The insufficiencies of technical training have 
been criticized by some spokesmen for industry. 
Kendall A. Redfield, President of Asgrow Export 
Corporation, has declared that an electrical engineer 
“must have the ability to explain himself clearly, 
both to ask questions, indicate that he understands 
the subject, and give instructions to others.” 

Charles T. McNary, Personnel & Public Rela- 
tions Director of Blue Bell, Inc., claimed that Latin 
study helps tremendously in English communication. 

General Motors Corporation is particularly in- 
terested in “individuals who can express themselves 
well, both orally and in written reports.” Socony- 
Vacuum Corporation expects a good knowledge of 
English among its employees. Frederick G, Atkin- 
son, director of Personnel and Industrial Relations 
of R. H. Macy Company stated, “The study of 
languages, especially English, improves the indi- 
vidual’s ability to express himself, a skill which 
is indispensable to managerial responsibility.” 

Gimbel’s John J. McCarthy, assistant general 
manager, said, “English is of paramount importance. 
The number of people who fail to survive the ordeal 
of an employment interview because of their lack 
of common English is amazing.” These people have 
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ATLANTA AREA ECONOMIC INDICATORS 





ITEM | November " October Percentage | November | Percentage 
1953 1953 _ Change o 


EMPLOYMENT 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) | 
Payments | $154,954 $115,689 $96,054 | +61.3 
Total Non-Agricultural | | | 
Employment 301,150 302,500 | y 293,400 | +2.6 
Manufacturing Employment 79,950 80,700 | 75,850 | +5.4 
Average Weekly Earnings, | | 
Factory Workers | $62.56 $62.16 | $60.71 +3.0 
Average Weekly Hours, | 
Factory Workers 40.1 40.1 41.3 —2.9 
Number Help Wanted Ads 6,526 8,387 8,529 —23.5 
CONSTRUCTION 
Number Building Permits | | | 
City of Atlanta 701 920 711 
Value Building Permits 
City of Atlanta | $11,274,667 $3,957,931 $2,466,700 
Employees in Contract | 
Construction 15,350 15,550 : 13,800 
FINANCIAL 
Bank Debits (Millions) | $1,204,166 $1,303,630 g $1,039,860 
Total Deposits (Millions) 
End of Period $977.8 $960.1 $987.5 
POSTAL§ 
Postel Qeosigts ................. $1,396,279 $1,544,165 $1,095,871 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail 1,350,868 1,471,433 1,215,112 
Postal Savings to Credit 
Depositors, End of Period __.______| $3,035,941 $3,056,012 ; $3,319,769 
OTHER 
Department Store Sales Index 
(Adjusted) (1947-49=100) ___ 125 130 —3.8 123 
Department Store Stocks _______ . N.A. N.A. —1.0 N.A. 
Retail Food Price Index 
(1947-49= 100) 112.1 114.6 —2.2 114.3 
Number Telephones in Service ___- ; 242,688 241,760 | +0.4 231,747 








*Revised. §City of Atlanta only. **Average Month, Third Quarter, 1952. N.A.—Not Available. 

Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings; Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor, 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price 
Index: U. S. Department of Labor; Department Store Sales and Stock Indexes: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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§November of each year. 
*November 30 of each year 
**Last Wednesday of November 
N A—Not Available 

Sources: Same as page 4 











1953 1952 ITEM PER CENT CHANGE 
Value Building Permits P 
$77,746,061 ecateaeaean Sf fe ee +115.3 
'Poundage 2nd Class Mail 
13,773,943} 12,034,639} Atlanta Post Office __________ 
15,350 13,800| No. Construction Employees§ ___ 
$13,431.4 $12,171 Debits (Millions) _._______ 
$13,489,177| $12,647,741 |Postal Receipts, Atlanta Post Office 
79,950 75,850 No. Manufacturing Employees§ ___ 
N.A. N.A. Department Store Stocks* _____- 
242,688 231,747 |Telephones in Service§ _________ 
Average Weekly Earnings, 
$62.56 $60.71} Factory Workers§ ___________ 
Total Non-Agricultural 
301,150 293,400! Employment§ __-__--_-_____- 
Department Store Sales 
N.A. N.A.| (Based on dollar amounts) ____ 
Number Building Permits 
9,994 9,828| City of Atlanta ___._________ 
105,754 104,263| Number Help Wanted Ads _____- 
$977.8 $987.5 |Total Deposits (Millions)** ______ 
112.1 114.3) Retail Food Price Index§ ________ 
Average Weekly Hours, 
40.1 41.6| Factory Workers§ ~--_---_--- 
Postal Savings to Credit of De-| 
$3,035,941 $3,319,769) positors at End of Period* ____| 
$1,552,498 $1,719,424 |Job Insurance Payments ________ 
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failed to make themselves understood, or they have 
given a poor impression while speaking. W. L. 
Johnson, Bell & Howell Company, mentioned that 
some job promotions had to be reconsidered because 
of the individual’s inability to speak and write 
English effectively. ‘Certainly we feel that effec- 
tive speech and writing is a necessary requisite 
for our executive level personnel.” 

“We wish they had learned how to spell,” com- 
plained T. O. Moore, Vice President of P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Mills. 

The liberal arts, however, have not been en- 
tirely free of faults. In some circles, there is a 
feeling that the liberal arts need to be liberalized. 
Too long they have clung to outmoded practices, a 
traditional conception of majors and minors neatly 
cut out for the college student. Dr. Harold W. 
Stoke, dean of the graduate school of the University 
of Washington, has made some interesting observa- 
tions on this subject. 

1) Traditional liberal arts are too narrow a 
framework on which to rest the educational 
structure needed today. 

2) The liberal arts have felt the necessity to 
direct some education to vocational com- 
pulsion. 

3) “Learning” is giving way to a need for 
“competence.” 


4) The humanities subjects have been inflex- 
ible, unadaptable, haughty, and pedantic. 


Dr. Thomas Carroll, Dean of the School of 
Business at North Carolina, has mentioned that 
business majors were supposed to take courses in 


the liberal arts, but added, “the humanities majors 
never take a course in business!” 

These judgments may appear harsh to the 
humanities professors. They are the result of a 
changed and dynamic society which is far more 
diverse than it was a century ago. In 1850, the 
combined efforts of five American farm families 
were necessary to produce the food and fibre re- 
quirements of one city family. Because of tech- 
nological advancements, exactly the reverse of that 
is true today. America’s population has more than 
doubled in the last 50 years. A swift movement 
from farm to city has supplied the industrial ma- 
chine with its employment needs. In 1900, the 
urban population’ was 21 million; today it is 126 
million. 

As Dr. F. Kenneth Brasted, Director of the 
Education Department of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, said at the College English As- 
sociation Institute in Corning, New York: “The 
effect has been two-fold. One educational problem 
is to take mass education to the people. One in- 
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dustrial problem is optimum utility of this potential] 
in this American industrial life. Both industry 
and education have been only partially successful in 
achieving these objectives . . . educators and in- 
dustrialists alike agree that many major problems 
are human rather than mechanical.” 

Fortune magazine’s survey revealed that over- 
specialization is robbing business of potential top 
management material. Last year there were 227,029 
graduates of 1,306 colleges and universities, but 
fewer than one-third of them took courses of a 
general nature. Fortune revealed that colleges are 
giving less fundamental education than ever before 
and stated that business men are rightfully alarm- 
ed. Technical necessities have caused more and 
more compartmentalization and this has led colleges 
to introduce fads and gadgets in courses. There 
is dividing and sub-dividing to make curricula 
sound big and important. Colleges, for publicity 
or endowment purposes, have swamped students 
with vocational electives that are sometimes causes 
of monstrous quibbling. The stretching out, divid- 
ing, and sub-dividing of courses has piled more re- 
quirements upon the student. 

“Because the liberal arts concentrate on ideas 
and people rather than on things and because the 
study of literature, the arts, the languages, is a 
study of the expressions of human needs and ex- 
periences, the training in liberal arts is essential 
to business success,” declared Earl Bunting on the 
ABC network recently. He thus pointed to the need 
for broad education rather than intensive special- 
ization. 

The specialty has led to a narrow outlook. Re- 


quirements for certain specialties “would imply, for 


example, that the study of combustion engines has 
more influence on the welfare of mankind than 
the philosophies of Plato or Kant or studies of the 
Old and New Testament; or that accounting and 
statistics have affected human lives more than the 
essays of Locke or Rousseau,” according to Dr. 
Selden, in an article in the NEA Journal. 

One’s mere enrollment in a number of liberal 
arts courses will not educate the full man. In- 
spired teaching and study are needed. Much crit- 
icism has been hurled at dull history professors 
who have stifled an exciting subject; English pro- 
fessors who have failed to breathe fire into the 
drama and beauty of literature; philosophy profes- 
sors who have mumbled dry facts about dead think- 
ers. As Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanon delegate to 
the United Nations, commented: 

“The most expert technician and the most 
erudite scholar who can base every assertion he 
makes upon at least 463 references will be sing- 
ularly deficient as a man unless he also loves the 
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arts, trusts in reason, delights in free but respon- 
sible argument, appreciates great literature, seeks 
first principles, knows something of the great 
classics, understands that past ages are not dead, 
enjoys some mastery of the basic instruments of 
thought, values the transparency of friendship as 
the greatest thing on earth, and stands in some 
awe, in some fear and trembling, before the ultimate 
mysteries of life.” 

Daily, in industry and business, there is a need 
for a broad general knowledge, a necessity for crea- 
tive imagination and a flexibility of viewpoint able 
to adjust to the continually changing commercial 
situation. Today’s business worker cannot escape 
the inevitable human touch and he must live and 
work with people. The world’s political and social 
situation gives prominence to the realization that 
we need to know not only the “Law of Things” but 
also to know the “Law of Man.” Dr. Albert G. A. 
Balz, Chairman of the Southern Humanities Confer- 
ence, has commented along this line by describing 
the student who studies chemistry through the doc- 
tor’s degree and becomes an excellent research 
chemist, yet is still essentially uneducated, unculti- 
vated, narrowminded and unenlightened. The de- 
mands for professional competence take all his time 
and he is unable to become educated in living with 
people. 

The specialist is not confined to the physical 
sciences. There can be _ over-specialization in 
schools of business. James Worthy, special assist- 
ant to Commerce Secretary Weeks, has declared that 
schools of business should require a program far 
more educational and much less vocational. 

What remedies are there for the situation? 
How can we obtain business leaders with broad 
educational backgrounds? Heed the advice of the 
humanities people and the industrialists who will 
use these new graduates. Industry may have to 
redefine job qualifications for specialists, according 
to Gilbert W. Chapman, President of Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. “There is a need for a move- 
ment away from extremes to a middle-ground of 
less specialized technicians and more educated 
specialists.” The humanities professors can supply 
the needed cultural background and industry can 
carry on the more technical training which the 
job requires. 

A significant remedial project has already be- 
gun to find some of the answers and to stimulate 
the preparation of business leaders with broad 
educational backgrounds. The Southern Humanities 
Conference and the Southern Division of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers plan at least 
one Education-Industry Conference in each state 
to go into the matter of broad education for busi- 
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ness. The economic and cultural future of the 
South depends on whether we can produce and hold 
in the South a generation of well-rounded men and 
women to be leaders in industry and civic affairs. 
This implies an acquisition not only of technical 
skills but also an appreciation of great ideas and 
humane traditions. 

Another remedy is the in-service training now 
being provided by some universities for junior 
executives. Executive development courses have 
been conducted at Harvard, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Northwestern, and Rutgers. Government em- 
ployees are able to take sabbatical fellowships for 
general study under a Rockefeller grant. The Nie- 
man fellowships provide advance study at Harvard 
for practicing journalists. 

Another remedy is breaking down the “ivory 
towers” of academic retreats by putting professors 
to work in vacation periods in industry so that they 
may have firsthand experience in the problems 
and needs of business. 

Co-operative courses for engineers have been 
practiced several years. If arrangements could also 
be made for the liberal arts, business, journalism, 
and similar students so that they could work while 
learning, industry would be benefited. 

In conclusion, then, we may observe that in- 
dustry wants and needs business leaders with broad 
educational backgrounds. Educators are willing 
and eager to supply them; industry is anxious to 
work with educators. With the co-operation of 
education and industry, therefore, the needs of all 
will be served to build a greater America thriving 
on the blessings of prosperity, with an understand- 
ing of people and ability to work for the good of 
humanity. 

Horace Mann said, “Republics, one after an- 
other ... have perished through want of intelligence 
and virtue in the masses of the people. They have 
been delivered over to anarchy and thence to despot- 
ism ... If we do not prepare children to become 
good citizens ... if we do not enrich their minds 
with knowledge, imbue their hearts with love of 
truth and duty and a reverence for all things sacred 
and holy, then our republic must go down to de- 
struction, as others have gone before it.” 

As the broadening aspects of the humanities- 
technical studies increase, engineers may come to 
appreciate the symmetrical beauty and poetry of 
a suspension bridge, the nuclear physicist the truth 
and social consequences of fission, the English 
scholar the usefulness of adding nitrogen to the soil, 
and the historian the power of a hydraulic lift. 

With education-industry co-operation for better 
educated business leaders, America may have an- 
other “era of good feelings.” 
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